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* For always in thine eyes, O Liberty! 
Shines that high light whereby the world ie saved ; 


And though thou slay us, we will trust in thee. 
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On Picket Duty. 


hav gs : Nordau’s ‘‘ Paradoxes,” another heretical 
$2.00; PO ond“ degenerate ” book, is now announced by 
TOTION a London publisher. It is spoken of as a new 
onstitutes ifm work, and will probably be new to Nordau’s 
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Philistine admirers. Several years ago a 
translation of it appeared on this side of the 
water, and Liberty approvingly quoted some 
bright passages from its pages. What an anda- 
cious fakir Nordau is, and how dense is the 
stupidity of the ‘‘ reading public ” and the 
journeymen critics! 


Being a P 
ron Herbe 


ghey Liberty pays considerable attention to Tran- 
ges. Pri bel, his ‘‘ Conservator,” and his contributors. 








I like Traubel, and I like his ‘‘ Conservator.” 
Both are hopelessly illogical, wayward, and un- 
certain, however, and criticism of them is 
scarcely avoidable. Traubel, as a rule, does 
not attempt to meet his critics; he manifestly 
endorses the view of John Burroughs (which 
he reproduces in italics) that the best writings 
‘are not addressed to the critical judgment, 
but to the life, the soul,’ whatever that means. 
The trouble, however, is that the critical judg- 
ment, not being lulled or hypnotized, persists in 
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ALISTI() 
shite putting two and two together and studying the 
\CIPLEMM results. 
e condition 
con Dr. Isaac Hull Platt argues in the ‘* Con- 
servator ” that evil is just as necessary as 

and woul good, that good is reached only through evil, 
®, 6 cents and that, since the universe is inherently good, 
Ae seg not only is murder in the abstract justified, but 
Contsals even conerete individual murderers are neces- 

, sarily justified. Then Dr. Platt goes on to de- 
nonopoly (i clare that nothing in his belief touching the 
a portrait necessity of evil has any ‘‘ bearing upon the 
now the kim =WUestion of either individual or State to resist 
the vehi invasion No bearing! Have words, then, 
e, oP, no meaning ? Invasion is manifestly used as 
ee synonymous with evil, and evil is said to be 
8, and a lt Just as necessary as good; yet we are to con- 
e, ba tinue to resist evil! It seems that it is wise 
> Laws {0T Us to resist that which is necessary and 


ler Spooner. 


justified! Really, Dr. Platt ought to have 

more consideration for poor human reason. If 
sain a there is any meaning in his phrases, he ought to 
. Price, Sf help us to grasp it. 


r. 16 pages 


Mrs, E. Lynn Linton has an admirable ar- 
ticle in the ‘‘ National Review ” on the imper- 
tinence and silliness of Christian missions in 


V. WEB 
ork, ** Tritt 
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treatise on 
ty, andl ““heathen” lands. She uses refreshingly plain 
y Lysander language with reference to the waste of millions 






‘hallenging on useless Quixotic crusades in distant coun- 
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wanderers at home. 


She has no patience with 
the glorification of missionaries as exceptional 
men and women with enthusiasm for God’s 
work and contempt for worldly pleasures, but is 
inclined to regard them as ordinary mortals 
governed by ordinary necessities and desires. 
The love of adventure, the need of cash, 
thoughtlessness, and similar motives have their 
influence in the making of missionaries. This 
does not mean that missionaries are necessarily 
worse than others, but it is well to impress 
upon people the prosaic truth that missionaries 
are not better than others. 


Our virtuous editors are showering praise on 
the governor of Texas for his theatrical efforts 
to prevent the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize fight, 
which it was proposed to hold in that State. 
First he roared about enforcing the law against 
fighting; then, having found that the law was 
in a hopelessly muddled state, he thundered 
about the original common law; but he was 
deprived of that weapon by judicial decisions, 
and seemed doomed to see the State disgraced 
and degraded. As a last resort he called a 
special session of the legislature to pass a new 
law against prize fighting. The people of 
Texas are far less moral than their governor, 
and are understood to have favored the holding 
of the exhibition, but the governor was bound 
to protect them against themselves. The 
hypocritical press is at a loss to find terms em- 
phatic enough to express its admiration for the 
pious governor; only a few papers, including 
the New York ‘‘ Herald,” have ventured to 
question the genuineness and value of this zeal 
and fervor. What a nation of cheap moralists 
and canting hypocrites this is! 


Grant Allen is certainly frank with his read- 
ers. He writes stuff, for revenue only, and 
also things which he is willing to be judged by 
as artist and thinker. To enable the reader to 
distinguish between Allen-Jekyll and Allen- 
Hyde, our friend has devised an original trade- 
mark, ‘‘I propose,” he says in a published 
letter, ‘‘ in future to add the words ‘ A Hill- 
Top Novel’ to each one of my stories which I 
write of my own accord, simply and solely 
for the sake of embodying force of my own 
opinion. Whenever, therefore, in future the 
words, ‘ A Hill-Top Novel,’ appear on the 
title page of a book by me, the reader who 
cares for truth and mghteousness may take it 
for granted that the book represents my own 
original thinking.” Mr. Allen is shortly to 
publish a new story which will ‘‘ raise a protest 
in behalf of purity.” Since there are many 
others who, like Mr. Allen, are condemned to 
write more stuff than sense, would it not be a 





tries to the neglect of the outcasts and homeless 
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good idea if all should be as frank with the 
readers as he ? Such a course, it is to be 
feared, would greatly reduce the demand for 
the hill-top class of productions, for the average 
reader buys a meritorious book only by ac- 
cident and through ignorance; but, then, the 
ordinary course, it must be remembered, is not 
altogether free from danger. One good book 
unwittingly bought and read by the average 
reader may effectually kill an author’s reputa- 
tion, for he is likely to fall under the suspicion 
of having become a bore or a crank. 


Well may the ‘‘ Sun” say that, to the 
Philistine who reads the accounts of the lively 
discussion, before the British Association, of 
the relation between so-called Christian civiliza- 
tion and the inferior races, it must seem that 
‘the foundations of law, religion, and moral- 
ity, as taught to him,” are ‘‘ crumbling.” 
Every one who took part in that interesting 
discussion was a distinguished investigator or 
experienced traveller, and all agreed that not 
only are missions a failure, delusion, and snare, 
but that nearly all the more general efforts to 
impose our civilization on the inferior races 
have the most fatal effects on the latter and 
lead directly to their extinction. One speaker 
ridiculed our blind worship of the ‘‘ three R’s,” 
and pointed out that other races have got along 
beautifully without them. Another con- 
temptuously referred to the tendency of the 
average missionary and civilizer to confound 
clothes with morality, and asked pious English- 
men to be less hypocritical and abandon the 
pretence of promoting religion when their real 
purpose was the extension of the market for 
cotton goods. A third wondered at the im- 
pudence of people who dictate to natives gen- 
erally more temperate than themselves what 
they shall eat and drink, and exposed the ig- 
norance of those who assume that all institu- 
tions and habits which do not resemble those 
of ‘‘ civilization ” are necessarily indecent and 
vicious. There was, in a word, general eon- 
currence in the view expressed by Professor 
Petrie that scarcely a single race can bear the 
burden of our so-called Christian civilization, 
and that there is nothing mysterious about the 
decay of savages before white men. It is na- 
tural that these heretical views should have 
aroused the resentment of the missionaries and 
their supporters, but the more independent 
newspapers have applauded the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this discussion. How pleased Spen- 
cer must be to find that the views he has so 
persistently upheld are at last coming to be 
appreciated and boldly presented to the public 
by men commanding general respect even in 





Philistia! 
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** In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
rery, the Revolution abolishes at one stroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the gauge 
of the exciseman, the erasing-knife of the department clerk, all those 
insignia of Politics, which young Liberty grinds beneath her heel.” -- 
PROUDHON. 





{=> The appearance in the editorial column of arti- 
cles over other signatures than the editor’s initial indi- 
eates that the editor approves their central purpose and 
general tenor, though he does not hold himself respon- 
sible for every phrase or word. But the appearance in 
other parts of the paper of articles by the same or other 
writers by no means indicates that he disapproves 
them in any respect, such disposition of them being 
governed largely by motives of convenience. 





An Explanation. 

A ditticulty that has long been encountered 
in the conduct of Liberty is that of prompt at- 
tention to the correspondence to which its 
publication gives rise. During the earlier years 
of its life I was able to cope with this difti- 
culty, but, as the constituency grew, it became 
impossible for me to attend in a satisfactory 
manner to the letters and orders that reach this 
office. My most immediately imperative tasks 
are those by which I earn my living, and these 
occupy more than the ordinary working day. 
Ilence even the editorial work upon Liberty 
and the supervision of its mechanical depart- 
ment, both of which are absolutely necessary 
if the paper is to appear, can be done by me 
only in those odd moments which I may find 
outside the hours dévoted to my regular work 
and to necessary rest and recreation. Im- 
portant as the correspondence is, it is the one 
thing that can be put off, and consequently it 
is put off. Unanswered letters accumulate, and 
even business orders are neglected for weeks,— 
sometimes for months. 

Such delay is much to be regretted. It is 
very annoying to all; it naturally excites sus- 
picion in the minds of those who do not know 
me; and in various ways it hinders the growth 
of the paper’s influence. The patience and 
consideration that most of the comrades have 
shown under these trying circumstances are 
phenomenal, and most warmly do I thank 
them. But I feel that I should not further tax 
their tolerant disposition without some general 
explanation such as that which I now render. 

There seems to be no hope of overcoming 
this difficulty in the near future. The paper, 
which is largely supported by the aid of its 
ardent friends, is published very economically, 
and the employment of a clerk and the rent of 
extra office-room would add to the regular 
expenses in a degree unwarrantable. Of course 
a paper whose aim was profit could not hope 
to achieve its aim under such circumstances, 
and would have to give up the ghost. Buta 
paper whose aim is purely educational must 
pursue its work of education in whatever way it 





can, unsatisfactory though it may be. 

I wish then to apologetically announce to 
my correspondents that I shall always do my 
best to attend to them punctually, and that 
each and all will finally hear from me, provided 
their letters require action or answer. Mean- 
while I ask them to remember that it is just as 
impossible for me to answer a letter of inquiry 
regarding a neglected letter as to answer the 
neglected letter itself. But, to relieve the 
anxieties of those who have remitted sums of 
money in advance payment for literature or- 
dered, or for other purposes except subscriptions 
to the paper, I will undertake to return such 
sums dimediately on receiving a demand 
therefor. Hereafter, then, any letter demand- 
ing the return of sums sent as above specified, 
or insisting that I either fill the order at once 
or return the money, will be given precedence 
over other correspondence; the order will not 
be filled, but the money will be promptly 
returned. z 


Political and Other Tyranny. 

Ruskin, in ‘‘ Fors,” complains somewhere of 
the tendency of people to argue with him and 
challenge his most fundamental postulates. 
They fancy, he says in substance, that I am in 
the habit of setting down the first thing that 
comes into my head, and that, therefore, I 
may be easily made to see my error and to 
repent of what I have said. Unlike Ruskin’s 
annoying correspondents, I am always inclined 
to give a writer the benefit of the doubt, and 
assume that he not only means what he says, 
but that he gives us the fruit of due delibera- 
tion and mature judgment, and it is with some 
reluctance that I venture to avow my suspi- 
cion that Mr. Traubel, in the last ** Conserva- 
tor,” printed some paragraphs embodying, not 
reasoned-out conclusions, but ‘‘ the first thing 
that came into his head ” on the subject in- 
volved. I refer to the notes on tyranny in 
general and the distinctions between political 
and other tyrannies. ‘To me (and I do not here 
set down the first thing that comes into my 
head) they are so fallacious and self-contradic- 
tory that I cannot refrain from attempting to 
make Mr. Traubel repent of what he has said. 
Let me quote the paragraphs: 


All around us are leaders, authorities, tyrants, not 
governmental, the most subtle, the most dangerous, 
the most inexorable in their demands, and the most un- 
forgiving and relentless in their persecutions. While 
you are in the courts defending yourself against some 
trivial invasion, there may be that in your conscience, 

‘the issue of theological or social antecedents, com- 
pelling you to most unworthy, however unconscious, 
persecutions. You, fighting persecution, persecute. 

I submit a case like that of the removal of Professor 
Bemis from his chair in Chicago University for simple 
freedom of speech in social questions, and I say that 
such an exercise of power is far more grave in its 
offensiveness and in its results than a thousand and 
one infractions that occur under the club of political 
majorities. 

If we guarded well the passes of private freedom, 
the by-ways of social and religious emancipation, the 

‘ political forces as an immediate sequence would van-- 
ish for want of sustentation. Political tyranny is 
birthed in social intolerance. The passive policy of 
Tolstoi, as against political restriction, is far more 
potential for progress than physical revolution or 
heated verbal controversies. 


It is, of course, perfectly true that there are 
tyrannies all around us, religious and social as 
well as political; but, if I understand Mr. 








——. 
Traubel, he lays down, in the above utterance, 
three distinct and definite propositions: first, 

that the religious and social tyranny which js 
not backed by brute force is * graver ” in 
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offensiveness and results than political or goy. 
ernmental tyranny; second, that the latter “jg 
birthed in” (or caused by) the former; third, 
that, with regard to resistance to political 











tyranny, the passive policy, or non-resistance, 
is far more potent than the more popular forms 
of resistance. None of these propositions is 

























true, and I am at a loss to understand where Th 
Mr. Traubel finds any evidence in support of yesist 
them. for p 

Why is religious or social tyranny more dan. MM assau 
gerous than political tyranny? So far as the eral 6 
individual is concerned, it is clearly far less place 
dangerous. How can religious tyranny mani- sense 
fest itself? In boycotting, in abusive epithets, I yersi 
in ridicule. But political tyranny has all of as Wi 
these channels and the additional one of direct J place 
physical coercion. I cannot be imprisoned by is to 
those who object to my irreligious views or to metk 
my manners and dress, while any departure relig 
from the rule laid down by the political major- 9 imp! 
ity subjects me to violence and loss of liberty. for s 
In my religious and social controversies with polit 
the crowd, I can, if I choose, reason with them Hi to ji 
or treat them with contempt. The weapons 10 8 





of abuse and ridicule are at my disposal as well 


pro] 
as at theirs. 
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If there are third parties present 





that seem amenable to reason, I can present 
my side of the case to them with the fullest | 
freedom and have some hope of winning them 
over. Not so in political ‘* controversies.” 
Every defensive weapon is taken away from 
me, and I am brutally silenced and gagged. 
Which tyranny, in the name of common sense, 
is more grave and dangerous to me ? 

Will it be said that political tyranny is less 
dangerous to society at large? But nothing 
can be bad for society which is good for each 
social unit. If the individual’s development 
and life are hampered less by religious and 
social tyranny than by political, then it obvi- 
ously follows that social progress is more men- 
aced by the clubs of majorities than by the 
howls and gnashing of teeth. 

‘Take Mr, Traubel’s concrete case of Profes- 
sor Bemis. Would not the offensiveness and 
the result of the persecution be graver if the 
professor were sent to prison for his heretical 
teaching ? Assuming that he is monopoly’s 
victim, has he not been greatly benefited by 
the sympathy of the press and public, the op- 
portunity to expose the motives of his per- 
secutors, and the liberty to seek and obtain 
other employment ? Has not society been bene- 
fited by all this? To ask these questions is to 
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answer them. C 

Mr. Traubel’s second proposition is that ut 
between ‘‘ social intolerance ” and political t 
tyranny there is the relation of cause and effect. 9 h 
This is true neither historically or statically. I 
Originally all tyranny was political; that is to ¢ 
say, the individual was coerced into religious } 
and social conformity as well as into what we I 
now Call political conformity by the same ¢ 
despotism and by the same means. In religion ] 
and social relations we have secured some free- i 
dom, but in political relations the despotism a 
of the majority has supplanted that of kings } 
without much improvement for the individual. ( 
The assumed right of a majority to regulate 
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os 
economic affairs has no connection with any 
social intolerance; it is a purely political super- 
stition, based chiefly on imaginary require- 
ments of order and security. It may be said, 
with far more reason, that such social and re- 
ligious intolerance as still survives is a relic of 
the time when political tyranny was all- 
inclusive and allowed no individual deviation 
whatever, in any direction, from the course of 
the dominant elements of the community. 

The third proposition is that the non- 
yesistance policy of Tolstoi is more potential 
for progress than violence or heated theoretical 
assaults on political tyranny. There are sev- 
eral objections to this doctrine. In the first 
place, Tolstoi is not passive in Mr. Traubel’s 
sense, for he indulges in heated verbal contro- 
yersies with the State as freely and persistently 
as with the church and society. In the second 
place, if the best way to fight political tyranny 
is to say nothing about it, why is not the same 
method equally efficacious against social and 
religious tyranny ? Mr. ‘Traubel certainly 
implies that the passive policy is not adapted 
for successful opposition to any other than 
political tyranny, and yet no reason is hinted at 
It is difticult 
to see why heated verbal controversies are 


to justify the discrimination. 


proper and fruitful in the religious and social 
yealm and futile or mischievous in the political. 
Mr. Traubel himself is as ready to attack the 
State and the political club as the tyranny of 
church and society, and, if his controversies 
are never ‘* heated,” it is purely because his 
temperament and philosophy dictate modera- 
tion and leniency in all things. Like all gen- 
erous and charitable teachers, he denounces sin 


in a manner which is calculated to make the sin- 


ner well-pleased and thoroughly reconciled with 
himself, 
after perusing an eloquent Traubelian tirade 
against sin, ‘¢ I am a sinner, but, after all, 
there is a deal of good in me, and only the un- 
philosophical will be hard on me. Generous 
apostles of virtue do not scorn me, but pity me 
as more of a victim than an offender, if they 


‘¢ Yes,” the sinner says to himself, 


do not actually tind me a necessary factor in 
the larger movements of progress. Ah, yes, 
this is a strange world, and there are more 

things under the sky than are dreamed of by 
the narrow critics. <A fine fellow, Traubel! 
It is a pleasure to read his ‘ Conservator.’ 

helps me to understand myself; without his 
sympathy I might actually come to look upon 


myself as a wretch.” Vie Me 


Ile 


Defence of Whom and by Whom ? 

Mr. Byington’s article on ‘‘ The Defensive 
Contract,” printed on another page, seems to 
me easily the most thoughtful contribution to 
thé discussion of the status of the child that 
has yet come from the opponents of my view. 
It will be my aim here to give it the careful 
consideration it deserves. To his opening 
paragraph, written to summarize my position, 
I take no exception, barring an implication 
carried by the language which he uses under (4). 
From Mr. Byington’s words the reader might 
infer that I contemplate the necessity or prob- 
ability of having to choose between the sym- 
pathetic and unsympathetic as members of the 
defensive association. I contemplate nothing 
of the kind. One of my reasons for favoring 
such a basis for the defensive association as I 


have previously outlined is that it is the only 
basis sure to secure the ultimate adhesion of 
all or nearly all individuals, whether sympa- 
thetic or not. I do not deny, of course, that 
there would be at first a tendency among those 
of the sympathetic who should fail to see at 
once the advantage of the proposed basis to 
form themselves into innumerable cliques for 
purposes, not defensive simply, but more or 
less offensive as well. But this condition of 
things would have a most powerful influence, 
through its own impotence and impracticability, 
in demonstrating the superiority of a purely 
defensive combination, formed on lines that 
would make it as simple as possible in its pur- 
pose and as inclusive as possible in its condi- 
tions of membership, to other combinations 
characterized by complexity and exclusiveness ; 
and, by the very necessities of the case, all 
persons would sooner or later perceive the 
desirability of uniting in one association to se- 
cure the single thing which all agree in want- 
ing,—self-liberty,—and of trusting to other 
than force agencies for the realization of those 
things which are desired only by single indi- 
viduals or special classes. 

If I correctly diagnose Mr. Byington’s case, 
his failure to appreciate this fact arises from a 





peculiarity of view which no Anarchist of my 
acquaintance shares with him. He is a man 
who has reasoned himself ont of his element. 


Mentally he is in the forefront of radicalism 


| political and economic, but temperamentally he 
| is still strongly tinctured with the narrow pre- 


| judices with which he was saturated in his boy- 


hood. 


by invasive methods one class of the ecom- 


He has perceived the folly of forcing 


munity to regulate their lives in conformity to 
the views of another class, but in his heart he 
remains a puritan, and has all the puritan’s zeal 
for making other people as puritanical as him- 
self. 
in the fact that, though a sincere Single Taxer, 
he thinks he has done better work when he 


An index to his general make-up is seen 





has made one Christian missionary to the 

| heathen than when he has made a dozen Single 
| Taxers (in which I agree with him to the ex- 

| tent of thinking that he has thereby done less 
| harm); and observation of his writings leads 
| me to believe that one of the main reasons why 
| he is in love with Anarchism is to be found in 

| his confidence that in an Anarchistic society 

| Christian missionaries and others of that ilk, 

| having to abandon invasion, will in consequence 
the more quickly achieve their puritanical 

| aims by concentrating their energies upon what 
he deems the more effective plan of compulsion 
If I understand 

him, he is anticipating an onslaught by boycott 
upon saloon-keepers, Sabbath-breakers, and 
everybody and everything that is profane. 
values Anarchism as a means of providing a 
field for a conflict of ostracisms, and to him 
Anarchistic society presents the attractive as- 
pect of a gigantic Donnybrook fair in which 
the boycott will replace the shillalah. In this 
universal shindy he means to do his share of 
head-breaking. Now, such a man, though he 
may be an Anarchist in reason, and as such of 
great value to the cause (as Mr. Byington un- 
questionably is), is not an Anarchist in heart, 
soul, and spirit. The Anarchist in spirit, in 
all effort except that of defence against inva- 


hy non-invasive methods, 


He 





sion (and even in that as far as possible), de- 











| 
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sires to convince, not to compel. To him the 
boycott is only less objectionable than the 
ballot, the billy, and the bullet, and, while he 
will not deny to Mr. Byington or to any one 
else the liberty to use the boycott as freely as 
he chooses, he intends to use it himself only in 
the most sparing manner, in cases of great 
urgency or gravity. The separation of society 
into petty cliques which ‘‘ do not speak as they 
pass by” is to him a thing abhorrent. But, 
the reader may ask, what has all this to do with 
the subject under consideration ? Much, 

good reader. I am not forgetting myself. I 
have written this long paragraph to lead up to 
the conclusion that the sectarianism which Mr. 
Byington favors in the defensive sphere is 

but one manifestation of that general conflict of 
cliques which he contemplates in many fields 

of effort. This I find to be the explanation of 
the fact that he is averse to a social union of 

all classes in which both the sympathetic and 
the unsympathetic agree to live non-invasively 
in order to secure self-liberty, preferring in- 
stead a sectarian union of the good against the 
wicked, by which the latter are to be sum- 
marily crushed. ‘These two forms of union 
differ precisely as the narrow, hard, and arhi- 
trary self-righteousness of the puritan differs 
from the broad, cheerful, and tolerant self- 
assertion of the Egoist. 

In saying this I do not wish to be under- 
stood as casting unpleasant personal reflections 
upon Mr. Byington. I have an immense re- 
spect for him, and should be sorry to have him 
take these remarks amiss. I say of him only 
what I would say of myself as I was in those 
boyhood days when I too was something of a 
puritan, and no more than Ruskin in his riper 
age says of himself as he was before he had 
outgrown the narrow limits of Evangelical 
Protestantism. And I say it only for the pur- 
pose of the argument. 

After this general introduction I may now 
proceed to examine in detail Mr. Byington’s 
criticisms, 


(1) The considerations advanced above are a 


| quite sufficient answer to the question why we 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





should make self-liberty the supreme con- 

I fol- 
lowed, too, the same line of reasoning in my 
There I 


indicated that, if all persons, in combining for 


sideration in combining for defence. 
answer to Mr. Badeock in No. 323. 


coercive purposes, were to follow their syin- 
pathies, the coercive associations would be as 
numerous and various as the sympathies, re- 
sulting not only in tyranny, but in a perpetual 
conflict of tyrannies. The peaceful pursuit of 
happiness, which is the common object of all, 
would be impossible under such circumstances. 
For this reason it is necessary to seek satis- 
faction for our sympathies solely in the vol- 
untary, non-coercive realm, and get that 
freedom under which alone such voluntary 
sympathetic effort can be powerfully effective 
by confining coercive combination to the secur- 
ing of self-liberty. And this would still be ad- 
visable even if the entire sympathetic class were 
aware of the advantages of equal liberty, for 

a union of the sympathetic against unsympa- 
thetic invaders would still involve the pre- 
servation of order (or an apology for order) by 
continual suppression and struggle, which is 
much less desirable, and much less advan- 
tageous even to the sympathetic themselves, 
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than the reduction of suppression and struggle 

to a minimum by such a form of defensive as- 

sociation as will tend to enlist all classes in its 

membership by appealing to the one motive— 

desire for self-liberty—that is common to them 
all. 

(3) In supposing that in such an association 
there would be two parties pursuing incom- 
patible policies, Mr. Byington forgets that by 
the hypothesis those who otherwise would pre- 
fer a policy making the sympathies paramount 
will learn, either through reason or experi- 
ment, that such a policy is ineffective and im- 
practicable, and will conclude therefore to 
abandon it so far as force agencies are con- 
cerned, and unite for defence with those whose 
policy makes self-liberty paramount. Mr. 
Byington will hardly claim that sympathetic 
persons who have found exclusive association a 
failure will then join the inclusive association 
for the purpose of working within it to turn it 
into an exclusive association and thereby come 
to grief again. They will join it only because 
convinced of the necessity of its policy, and 
thereafter it will be their aim, not to defeat this 
policy, but to further it. Where, then, will be 
the warring parties ? 

That is a queer argument which maintains 
that an association for defence is weakened by 
extending its benefits to those who are most 
commonly attacked. The strength of an asso- 
ciation seems to me proportionate to its success 
in accomplishing its object. 
tion formed for the prevention of crime cer- 
tainly would not best succeed in its object by 
leaving crime alone precisely where it is most 
rampant. Mr. Byington might as well say that 
that is the strongest army which never fights. 
It may be‘true, but only till the time when the 
other army gets a whack at it. 


Now, an associa- 


I do not agree that men with criminal pro- 
pensities would be less harmful as outsiders than 
On the contrary, I think that the 
surest way to make a man a desperate crim- 
inal is to treat him as an outlaw, and that wil- 
lingness to contract with possible offenders has 
a tendency to disarm them. In positing this 
as the rule, of course I do not deny that there 
But it is the rule, and not the 
And 
I make the same answer regarding persons who 
might attempt to thwart the purpose of the as- 
sociation. 


as members. 


are exceptions. 


exceptions, that must govern our course. 


As outlaws they would be even more 
dangerous. 

It does not follow that an association would 
be stronger through exclusion of those who can-- 
not help in the common defence. Such per- 
sons, if able to contract, can at least agree to 
refrain from criminal conduct, and this in itself 
would strengthen the association. Mr. Bying- 
ton answers that in the case of a physical crip- 
ple the association is as strong without his con- 
tract, because it is not in his power to interfere. 
Again I disagree. There are numerous ways in 
which a cripple can act criminally,—that is, 
invasively. 

(4) Under this head Mr. Byington does little 
more than reiterate considerations which I have 
answered above. 

(5) Ilere we get a very clear illustration of 
the one-sided view taken by all the opponents 
of property in babies. It does not seem to 
have occurred to them that one may desire to 





be the owner of a baby, as one often desires to 


own other objects, not for the purpose of 
abusing it, but for the express purpose of 
treating it well and protecting it from ill- 
treatment by others. Mr. Byington tells us 
that we shall not attract many people to mem- 
bership by making babies property, because it 
is only brutal mothers who care to have the lib- 
erty to abuse babies. Now, suppose we were 
discussing the question of property, not in 
babies, but in pictures, and some one should 
say: ‘‘ Oh, you will not gain the adhesion of 
many by making pictures property, for there 
are very few who desire the liberty to abuse 
pictures.” Iam perfectly sure that Mr. Bying- 
ton would look upon the inventor of such an ar- 
gument as a most surprising ninny. I shall be 
less likely to take a similar view of Mr. Bying- 
ton after he has pointed out to me the differ- 
ence between this argument and his own. 

My view here is quite the opposite of Mr. 
Byington’s. I have an idea that, when prop- 
erty in babies shall prevail, the brutal mothers 
will be the very ones to place little or no value 
on their baby property, and will be rather glad 
than otherwise to transfer it to sympathetic per- 
sons, whereas affectionate mothers will treasure 
their baby property beyond any other portion 
of their estate, and jealously resent any inter- 
ference with it. I was talking on this subject 
the other day with a well-known Anarchist, 
who is himself the gentlest of fathers to a fam- 
ily of beautiful children and in all ways one of 
the most deeply sympathetic of men, and he 
called my attention to the fact that the affec- 
tion of a mother for her baby is largely depend- 
ent upon the baby’s helplessness, upon her 
feeling that the infant is fully in her control, 
her own to do with as she will; that, as the 
baby develops out of the helpless stage, the 
purely maternal love gradually changes into an 
affection of another sort, becoming rather that 
of a comrade or a friend; and that to lessen 
this power of absolute control over the infant 
child would be a blow at motherhood. I con- 
sider this an important truth. It is a truth 
which is appreciated already by not a few 
mothers,—women of the highest development. 
And I am confident that nearly all affectionate 
mothers will appreciate it and insist upon it, 
once they are rid of the superstition that there 
is something sacred about human beings, as 
such, that exempts them from the domain of 
property. There is really no reason in denying 
property in human beings because of their 
humanity. One may as legitimately own be- 
ings with two legs and no feathers as any other 
species of animal. But there is sound reason 
in denying property in all beings constitu- 
tionally capable of dealing with us on an equal 
footing. If there were any such beings among 
brutes, it would be necessary to exempt them 
from the domain of property. And, con- 
versely, such human beings as do not meet this 
requirement cannot properly be so exempted. 
As a matter of fact, these two classes, human 
beings and beings capable of contracting, are 
nearly coextensive, the latter including the for- 
mer with the exception of very young children 
and weak-minded adults; and this has led us to 
identify the two, substituting in our minds the 
human form for the power to contract as the 
distinguishing difference between owners and 
owned. But this is a superficial and supersti- 
tious view,—one which ignores essential rea- 











































































son. When it has been discarded, as sooner q 
later it will be, no spook will remain to deter 
affectionate mothers from demanding satisfac. 
tion of their instinctive desire for absolute cop. 
trol of their babies, and this extremely large - 
class will eagerly join the defensive association 
which secures them in such control. And late 
such an association would find strong friends, 
too, in those persons who would reflect with 
satisfaction that it secured them in their in- 
fancy the kind care of loving mothers and pre. 
vented meddlesome persons from separating 
them from their mothers because of the fancie 
cruelty of some perfectly innocent act or some 
necessary and beneficent measure of discipline, 
Mr, Byington views only the dark side of the 
picture. An impartial view of both sides in- 
dicates that he is seriously mistaken in his esti. 
mate of the comparative loss and gain in men. 
bership which an inclusive association would 
experience. 

I think there is some force in the contention 
that protection of property right in a child 
whose owner had succeeded in so absolutely 
shutting it off from human association that not 
the smallest social conception could ever enter 
its mind would in a slight degree add to the 
total of possible invasive forces. But I am 
sure that such cases would be very rare; and, i 
I am fishing with a net the size of whose 
meshes is best adapted for general reasons to 
the catching of the largest number of fish, I 
cannot consent to make the meshes smaller 
simply because now and then a minnow es- 
capes. The question of relative values comes it 
here. Mr. Byington well knows that I do not 
consider this a perfect world, or one that can 
be made perfect. I doubt the possibility of 
discovering any means of combating invasion 
that would not be open to the objection that, 
because of it, invasion, in some special direc- 
tion and under unusual circumstances, might 
increase. True, I should expect such excep- 
tional cases to ultimately succumb to influences 
other and more powerful than physical force. 
But precisely to such influences would I look 
to meet the evil of wilful isolation of children. 
Improved social conditions and a more general 
diffusion of education will do much; and then, 
Mr. Byington, there is your beloved boycott. 
Even I, who love it less, perhaps would use it 
with you here. 

(6) If the plumb-line policy, as I claim, will 
attract a membership practically complete, why 
should I adopt a compromise policy as an at- 
traction ? If the desire for self-liberty, as I 
claim, is sufficient to prompt effective combina- 
tion for defence, what need to strengthen it by 
sympathy, especially if thereby self-liberty is 
to be impaired ? Why add fuel to the fire of 
loyalty to an association which is expected to 
succeed, not in proportion to the loyalty of its 
members, but in proportion to their readiness t0 
secede at the slightest evidence of departure 
Again I tell 
you, Mr. Byington, that your puritanism is at 
the bottom of your trouble. You persist in 
looking upon this self-defensive union as if it 
were a crusade. 

And why should I submit affectionate moth- 
ers to the outrages of absurd persons who fancef 
that they have proved these mothers cruel ? 
How can I ask these mothers to help in pro- 
tecting my title to the dollars which I have 


from the original programme ? 
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arned by work that was perhaps a pleasure, if 
refuse to help in protecting their even more 
disputable title to property which they have 
tained by a descent into the valley of the 
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large Hjadow? In this connection let me return for 
oCiation fl moment to my conversation with the Anarch- 
nd later MilRtic father to whom I have already alluded. 
riends, [ie told me that once, when making a trip 
with ith his family, he was carrying his baby in a 
ir in- ay which was not harmful to it and which he 
ind pre. new that it liked. Suddenly he noticed at a 
iting ttle distance a man apparently laboring under 
» fancied iimmreat and growing excitement, and endeavoring 
or some MMith some success to make passers-by share his 
cipline, MMvitation. Presently the father realized that 
of the Jill eyes were angrily centred upon himself,—a 
les in- ystery which he did not understand until the 
his esti. iMstigator of these busybodies shouted at him 
in mem. fp the authoritarian voice of righteous wrath: 
vould Hold that baby straight!” Now, from that 
ommand to physical assault it is but a short 
tention fmtep. Yet Mr. Byington, in effect, suggests 
hild hat I quietly stand by and see such a father 
itely ssaulted by a pack of sympathetic fools! 
that not fi It is perhaps the strongest point in favor of 
r enter Mijuch an association as I advocate that, instead 
o the f ‘‘ undertaking unnecessarily difficult and 
[ am erplexing duties,” it confines itself to the 
; and, ifmimplest functions. A defensive association 
e ould not gain in simplicity by undertaking to 
ns to o the numerous things that a faction may favor 
ish, I stead of the few things that nearly all can be 
ler nduced to agree to. As for the particular 
es- uty of ‘‘ drawing the line between infants and 
comes ijmmocial units,” it would prove one of the sim- 
do not H™plest. The reason for this is to be found in the 
at can act that such a question would very rarely, 
ty of berhaps never, necessitate a trial. The proof 
vasion [Ms found in the claim itself. Any child capable 
| that, f declaring to the association’s officers its de- 
lirec- (ire for release from its owner that it may 
night hereafter either care for itself or entrust itself 
xcep- o the care of persons more agreeable to it 
fluences Hhereby proves the presence in its mind of the 
force, (idea of contract. The child who can say, no 
[look #@™matter in what childish language: ‘‘ I wish to 
hildren, HMeave A and go with B, and, if B is good to 
general Hine, I will be good to 5,” has become conscious 
1d then, Hf the existence of other people and of the ne- 
yycott. Bessity of dealing with them. From the mo- 
| use it ment that a child makes a deliberate declaration 
bf this character it should cease to be property 
m, will 9nd should pass into the category of owners. 
te, why MV ould the registration and recognition of such 
an at- ‘laims be a very perplexing task? It is my 
as I ppinion that not a few children would be able 
ombina- #0 emancipate themselves, should they so de- 
en it by fire, at the age of three years, and that very 
rty is ew indeed would be unable to do so at the age 
fire of Mf five. But it is on children who have passed 
ted to hese ages that the grosser forms of cruelty are 
y of its HPftenest practised. 
diness tf Equally simple is the question of ownership 
rture f the products of the child’s labor. My state- 
I tell lent of the object of the contract would have 
m is at Mpeen more complete if I had worded it as fol- 
st in ows: ‘*to secure the contracting parties in 
s if it he control of their persons and of the results 
of efforts made by them after becoming 
2 moth- Mapable of contract.” If asked to pass upon 
ho fancyjmmthe case first cited by Mr. Byington, I should 
1el ? decide that the jewel belonged to the party 
pro- owning the child at the time that the child 
lave found the jewel. In commenting upon the 





second, I must express my admiration for the 
judicial faculty which enables Mr. Byington to 
decide in favor of the man, and my regret that 
he has so little confidence in my own judicial 
faculty as to entertain the least suspicion that I 
would decide otherwise. At the same time I 
admit that in the case cited (which is another 
of those rare and abnormal cases in which Mr. 
Byington’s imagination revels) the woman is in 
a painful plight. But painful plights not in- 
frequently arise from many other manifesta- 
tions of the property institution. If the case 
had been a little different; if the mother had 
borne her child after her emancipation, and 
had thereby become its owner; if this child had 
been suffering from a dangerous disease, only 
to be cured at great expense by a journey to 
the antipodes; and if the mother had been very 
poor and the father very rich,—still the father, 
by virtue of bis ownership of his dollars, 
might, as before, have virtually compelled the 
mother to return to her slavery and sign away 
her future children as a condition of receiving 
the money wherewith to save her existing child 
from death. But such a case, painful as it 
would be, would hardly justify an abolition of 
property in dollars. I may add, however, that 
I would not favor the enforcement of any con- 
tract whereby a party, having once developed 
into an owner, should permanently deliver him- 
self into the category of the owned. 

(7 4 and c) I would protect non-contracting 
adults on grounds of expediency: first, because 
it would be difficult for the criminally-inclined 
to distinguish between members and non- 
members, and therefore punishment of crimes 
against the latter would be likely to deter 
them from crimes against the former; and, sec- 
ond, because I believe that many of those dis- 
inclined to become members would, on expe- 
riencing great benefit from protection by the 
association, be impelled by gratitude and the 
spirit of fairness 





by no means uncommon 
among ¢riminals—to join in the contract. Cer- 
tainly this last argument ought not to be with- 
out force to a follower of one who advised the 
turning of the other cheek. I am no Chris- 
tian, no non-resistant; I believe in combating 
evil; I never turn the other cheek, but often 
repay my adversaries in kind and with interest: 
yet it is my sincere belief that a soft answer 
often turneth away wrath, and that the policy 
of meeting the criminal and non-social classes 
considerably more than half-way would prove as 
beneficial as it is humane. ‘These reasons for 
protecting the classes named do not logically 
compel the exemption of babies from the prop- 
erty sphere. 

I have still to answer Mr. Lloyd, whose let- 
ter also appears in this issue. 
wait a little. Meanwhile let not the reader be 
alarmed as to Anarchism’s future. It will en- 
deavor to keep afloat a while yet, despite the 
gloomy forebodings of Sir Oracle regarding 
its approaching shipwreck. 


But he must 


There’s a smart 
breeze blowing, but this old craft has ridder 
stiffer gales before. T. 


Four or five weeks ago another bond issue 
seemed imminent. One or two newspapers 
objected to this course, and thought that it 
would be better to call a special session of con- 
gress to meet the difficulty. The way in which 
this apparently innocent suggestion was re- 


ceived by the respectable papers was full of 
instruction for the governmentalist. What ! 
they cried; an extra session of our stupid, cor- 
rupt, inefficient congress ? Heaven forbid ! 
Rather ten issues of bonds and millions paid 

out in interest than an extra session. They did 
not, perhaps, use these expressions exactly, but 
here is what the Philadelphia ‘* Ledger” disl 
say: ‘‘ As between a contentious, wrangling, 
and disturbing extraordinary session of congress 
and an issue of bonds sufficient to maintain the 
gold reserve of the treasury at a proper stand- 
ard, everything is, in the intelligent judgment 
of the best and most trustworthy financial 
authorities of the country, in favor of the latter 
expedient.” How beautifully we are governed! 
The body elected to rule us is held in contempt 
and horror even by conservative, law-abiding 
editors, and its services are eagerly declined 

in the greatest emergencies. What, then, is 
the use of having a congress which cannot be 
trusted, and of giving it powers which it is sure 
to abuse ? 

The post-oftice department has decided that 
postmasters are justified in refusing to deliver 
newspapers and other publications which they 
may deem libelous, obscene, or otherwise 
obnoxious. The tyrannical character of the 
power thus conferred is obvious, and yet the 
daily press is dumb on the subject. In times of 
intense political excitement this power might 
be exercised for partisan ends in the most 
offensive manner, but as a rule only reform 
papers are discriminated against, and hence the 
subsidized press utters no protest. The only 
paper that has ventured to offer an objection is 
the New York ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,” which 
fully appreciates the State Socialistic principles 
upon which the post office is run. It says: 

‘*¢ After being admitted to the mails, and the 
postage thereon received by the United States, 
the agents of the United States should not be al- 
lowed to refuse to deliver the matter. The post- 
master has to know whether the matter mailed 
at his office is mailed lawfully, but he does not 
have to know anything of the character of the 
mail matter received at his oftice for delivery, 
and he ought not to find out.” In Canada, by 
the way, the ‘* Truthseeker” has been put un- 
der the ban as a scurrilous and obscene publica- 
tion, and postmasters are authorized to with- 
hold it. 
considerable increase in the number of copies 
sold in Canada, but that is not sufticient to 
offset the outrage. 


So far the result seems to have been a 


Maurice Thompson, the literary Philistine, 
says in the ‘‘ Chap-Book ” (by the way, isn’t 
Maurice Thompson totally out of place in the 
‘¢ Chap-Book,” whose only raison d’étre is war- 
fare upon Philistia) that he ‘‘ can think of no 
political absurdity so deep, no domestic calam- 
ity so comprehensively terrible,” as that of 
giving the law-making and law-executing 
powers to ‘‘ the Tolstois, the Hardys, the 
Maupassants, the George Moores, the Zolas, the 
Ibsens, and the Hall Caines.” ‘The juxtapo- 
sition of the names is indicative of preter- 
natural critical incapacity, but there is nothing 
surprising in that. What I want to ask is 
whether Thompson really prefers a government 
of the Quays, the Crokers, the Brices, the Gor- 


; 





mans, and the rest of the boodlers. 
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Waldheim. 

They who in Glory’s name were forward driven, 
Unheeding Reason’s voice; whose heed was given 
To mandate rash of their exalted souls, 
In haste to speed the tide that patient rolls,— 
Undaunted they by the all-wide abyss 

_ Still yawning ‘twixt that better world and this,— 
My thoughts are where these martyred heroes lie; 
I hear their voice again, I see them die; 
And thus my soul's restored to Hope and Time, 
To all that’s melancholy, yet sublime. 

A. HT, Jaeger. 


The Defensive Contract. 
Yo the Editor of Like ty: 

We seem to be getting at the real reasons why 
babies must be owned, and the propositions of the ar- 
gument seem to be these: (1) the policy of members 
of the defensive association must be ruled by ‘‘ the 
desire for self-liberty,” admitting motives of sympathy 
only in so far as they do not interfere with the fullest 
satisfaction of that desire; (2) the desire for self- 
liberty can be most fully satisfied by making the de- 
fensive association as effective as possible; (3) the 
defensive association will be most effective when most 
nearly all-embracing ; (4) it is more important for this 
purpose, if we must choose, to have the membership of 
the unsympathetic, who naturally tend to crime, than 
to have that of those whose nature leads them to refrain 
from crime (Liberty, Oct. 5, p. 4, col. 1, top); (5) we 
shall get the fullest membership, and especially most 
of the criminal classes, by acknowledging as appro- 
priable all the universe except those forces which can 
interfere with appropriation of the appropriable, ‘‘ and 
whose liability to interfere can be lessened by admis- 
sion to participation in the agreement,” which ‘are 
[all] those, and only those, which are capable of un- 
derstanding and entering into the agreement ”; (6) 
therefore we should accept as members all who in- 
telligently consent to join us, and protect them in 
their liberty to appropriate and use as they please all 
the appropriable universe, as defined, except what is 
already appropriated by others; (7) as to those who 
are not our members, but who do not come under the 
definition of the appropriable, («) we need not protect 
them unless we see fit, ()) we may properly protect 
them if we do see fit (** Instead of a Book,” p. 36), (¢) . 
we should not interfere with their liberty to dispose of 
appropriable objects at will. 

Here are nine points, two of which (2 and 7) are 
not objectionable either for intrinsic unsoundness or 
for inconsistency with the rest of the argument. The 
rest L ask leave to make some note on. 

1) Why ? It cannot be maintained that one will do 
best always to make his own life, liberty, and prop- 
He 
may reasonably and properly risk any of them for 
the sake of sympathy, science, art, or anything else 


rty the supreme consideration in all matters. 


that deserves deep interest. Why should he not do 
this in the management of his defensive association as 
ell as in his choice of a route of travel, making the 
protection to his liberty five per cent. weaker for the 
sake of giving his sympathies fifty per cent. fuller 


exercise ? Because, you say, ‘‘if you make sympathy 


the soil, tyranny will be the ugly growth.” Again, 
why? Motives of sympathy, guided by the : 


knowledge that the happiness of those we sympathize 
with can be best secured by securing to them the 
fullest self-ownership compatible with the like self- 
ownership of others, are now leading us to work for 
liberty. When the ideas we are preparing come to be 
put in practice, why should not the same motives, 
guided by the same knowledge, lead our successors 
of that time to act in the same spirit as we now think 
and talk ? 

(3) I maintain that the association is likely to be 
weakened by trying to include two parties who ag- 
gressively and obstinately support incompatible views 
of the policy the association should follow; or persons 
whose circumstances make them especially likely to 
become the victims of crime, without correspondingly 
increasing their power to strengthen the association ; 
or persons who may be expected to commit crime; or 
persons who are likely to make strong efforts to use 
the association for their own purposes at the ex- 
pense of its serviceableness to the other members; 
or persons who, while able to understand a contract 


| 





and willing to keep it, have no power to help in the 
common defence (instance, a man completely crippled 
in body and unpractical in mind, in a country so 
thinly settled as to offer no self-supporting employ- 
ment to one who can neither work with his body or 
give wise counsel); or, doubtless, some other classes. 
I would protect some of these on grounds of sym- 
pathy, like babies, but without pretending that I was 
thereby strengthening the association, except as sym- 
pathy strengthens it. Others it may be impracticable 
to exclude without causing greater evils; but I think 
my list covers some whom it would be both prac- 
ticable and profitable to exclude, at least partially. 

(4) As just suggested, I believe that such men, the 
association’s natural enemies, will do less harm as 
outsiders than as members with a share in its manage- 
ment. Whether members or outsiders, they are 
probably restrained from crime against other members 
only by the fear of penalty, and this fear would be 
as strong for non-members as for members. Letting 
them be members might indeed give them to fear the 
additional penalty of expulsion, but your principles 
(3 and 4) would forbid the infliction of this penalty. 
And, besides being committers of crime, they would 
be elements of weakness and trouble as probable vic- 
tims of crime, and still more so as likely to get into 
scrapes where the presence of crime would be clear, but 
whose crime it was would not,—making great expense 
for all who had to stick any finger in the pie. Cer- 
tainly I think it extravagant to prefer such men to 
their opposites as members. 

(5) That you may get more of the criminal classes this 
way I don’t deny. That you will get more members 
Idodeny. Establish an association that will protect 
children against brutal owners, and you expect to 
lose the membership of those who will not agree 
not to treat their children brutally. Establish an 
association which is not only to refuse to protect 
children, but even to resist and punish all who shall 
try to protect them, and don’t you expect to lose the 
membership of any of those who want babies pro- 
tected ?. Then the question is which class is larger, the 
shamelessly brutal or those whom you regard as need- 
lessly and sentimentally compassionate ? I should 
expect the latter class to be enough more numerous 
to compensate any possible advantages of a brutal 
membership—especially as the appropriability of 
babies will not be an attraction to all the brutal. 

Since you propose to let the mothers own the babies, 
no one will care for liberty to abuse babies except 
brutal women and men who would procure babies to 
be abused. The class (larger, I think) of brutal men 
who wouldn’t put themselves to any great trouble 

or expense for the privilege of abusing a baby is not 
specially interested here. Further, if a child remem- 
bers that in the days of his helpless suffering the 
association stood back of his oppressor, warning off 
and repressing those who would have helped the vic- 
tim, he is likely to grow up disaffected and to secede, 
—another loss of membership. 

The identification of your two descriptions of the 
class to be recognized as self-owners is not complete. 
The helpless man supposed in my last example un- 
der (8) is ‘‘capable of understanding,” etc., but he is 
not ‘‘a force liable to interfere.” On the other hand, 
a person who has grown up from infancy without 
human company is not capable of understanding a con- 
tract without a little special education, but he is a force 
liable to interfere, and this liability can be lessened 
by that bit of education. If such a person falls into 
the hands of a master who is disposed to withhold 
this education, the association will diminish the 
amount of force liable to interfere with its members 
by making the first abuse of the master’s power an 
excuse for terminating his mastership. The case is 
not an absurd one, for such persons are known to 
have existed by accident. Under your principles it 
would be lawful to produce them artificially, and 
motives would not be lacking; there are various pur- 
poses, such as concubinage and vivisection, for which 
it might, ‘‘to those who like that sort of thing,” be 
convenient to possess an adult human being who 
could not claim or receive protection against any pos- 
sible abuse. Such a one, by the way, will be a slave, 
even under Col. Greene’s definition, as given in Liberty 
for September 21. 

(6) All the above considerations tend to destroy the 
foundations of this conclusion; but even if the valid- 


| our recoguized principles, beyond dispute. 

























ity of all the points up to (6) be admitted, my first, 
sideration, given under (5), suggests that your avg 
object (the greatest possible membership) might pe 
haps be better attained by a compromise policy, pm. 
fusing to punish brutal parents, but also refusing j, 
protect in the possession of their children any who. 
be proved to be cruel. 

Here follows something that should have come y 
der (3). Besides the fact that some members bring 
more burden than strength, it is possible that a polif 
adopted for the purpose of attracting members may 
be so detrimental in other ways as to be worse thay 
aloss of membership. There is more strength in, 
small number of loyal ones than in a larger numba 
with many disaffected. Now, as | have said, it isy 
be expected that children whose sufferings have be 
increased by the association’s policy will grow up 
disaffected. Again, evenif sympathy is only a se. 
ondary motive, it strengthens the association; and, 
policy which lessens the influence of sympathy in 
firing the loyalty of the association’s members, and; 
gaining the good-will of outsiders, weakens the as. 
sociation. Furthermore, to undertake unnecessari; 
difficult and perplexing duties is an element of weak 
ness, and this trying to treat as property those who 
are afterward to become self-owners is going to malj 
no end of trouble,—certainly in drawing the line be. 
tween infants and social units, probably also now 
and then in regard to the ownership of products of 
child’s labor. A child who had not learned the 
meaning of contract might be made to pick up pots. 
toes, and in so doing might pick up a jewel. If n 
use is made of the jewel till after the child declares 
his independence, who owns it,—the man who foun 
it, or the man whose property found it? A woman 
such as described in my last illustration under (6) 
bears a child. Of course it belongs to her owner, 
Then she learns enough to emancipate herself. The 
man retains the child, and threatens to use a red-hot 
poker on it if she doesn’t come back and submit to 
him as before, and sign a contract that the future 
children shal! also be his. She claims the child and 
goes to law. She pleads: *‘ Mr. Tucker says that tly 
object of our contract is ‘ to secure the contracting 
parties in the control of their persons and of the re. 
sults of their efforts.’ 1am now one of the contract 
ing parties, and that child is the result of my efforts, 
—except, indeed, that I didn’t act voluntarily in caw 
ing its existence; will that count against me’ Itis 
true that I brought it forth before entering into the 
contract, but no one ever contended that this prin- 
ciple applied only to the results of efforts made 
while in the contract. Although I did not then, ant 
do now, know how to secure my liberty, I am as coy 
scious of being the same woman who brought forth 
that child as any mother in this jury; and, if any of 
you can show a better title to her child thau mine, | 
want her to state it.” The man answers: ‘‘ When 
that child was born, it was my property, accordingt 
As long 
as it is the same child and I am the same man, and 
neither it or | have done anything to alter our rela- 
tion as owner and property, nothing that has hap- 
pened to any third person can affect that relation.” 
I should like to hear your decision as juryman. |, 
if I have to apply your principles, decide for the maj 
but I should hate to have to refute the woman’s 
arguments. 

(7 ) and ec) I cannot reconcile these with your pre: 
ceding argument. All your points in favor of treatil 
babies as property apply equally to all who haven't 
entered the contract. You seem to advocate treating 
non-contracting adults respectfully as a sort of in- 
vitation to enter the contract; but I don’t understanl 
that. To tell a man that we will be just as careful 
of his self-liberty if he doesn’t join us as if he does, 
how is that an appeal to join us on the ground ofa 
desire for self-liberty ? If the desire for self-liberty 
is to be made as strong a motive as possible for joi 
ing us, the advantage thereto from doing so and the 
disadvantage from not doing so ought to be made as 
notable as possible. If we expected him to act from 


sympathy, or any form of good-will, I should see the 
use of a conciliatory policy; yet even then the rea- 
sons which make it so imperative not to allow babies 
apy protection ought at least to make it equally im- 
perative that we never give active protection to any 
We thereby lessen the 


one outside our contract. 
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erty of our unsympathetic members without getting 





Y first gllmmy compensating advantage that is not likewise 
AT avo be had by protecting babies. 
ight per STEPHEN T. ByrncTon. 
icy, re. iii Sima 
using ty Anarchist or Free Socialist ? 
Y whogil\s Mr. Tucker seems to feel that his opponents on 

s child question are inclined to be too hard upon 
come ty 1 personally, I want to state at the outset that I 
3 bring ow Mr. Tucker to be a generous friend and believe 
t 2 polidi/n to bea humane man. All the more strongly do I 
ers may MM pose him on this account, because I believe his doc- 
Se than fine would cause many to regard him as inhuman, 
th ing at any rate would be used by the inhuman as a 
number tification for their inhumanity. Knowing Mr. 
1, it isylicker’s almost superstitious reverence for logic, I do 
1aVe beimmt wonder that he accepts all the logical corollaries 
Ww up his position, but I am as surprised as any of his 
Ly 2 sec. MlMtics to find that, once comprehending them, he does 
n; and, fmt abandon a position whose logical corollaries are 
thy in revolting. And I confess that his arguments ap- 
T'S, andar to me strange, desperate, and reactionary. With- 
the as. -the least excitement I must say that his position 
cessarily fim this question, if adhered to, will strike the death- 
Of weal w to philosophical Anarchism. It is suicidal. 
2S who fiMbdern civilization will never accept it. 
> to mak nthe beginning of his reply to me he brings in 
line be Mi@chist mothers. ‘‘ We are discussing the question,” 
> now says, “not of what an Anarchist has a right to do, 
ucts oft of what a mother has a right to do.” What of 
the The question is the same. Natural rights are not 
Up potifmmmnged by names. If in the nature of things it is 

If no Hong for one man to invade another, the invader 

declares uires no indulgence by taking the name of Archist. 
ho founji™y contention is that right and wrong are scientific 
_ Woman fagets, and our opinion about the inexpediency or 
er (6) ediency of a given course decides nothing but our 
wher, naction. Of course the real expediency agrees 












lf. Theimmth the real right. What the real right is can only 

L red-hot found, like any other scientific fact, by observation 
bmit to Ml experiment. It would appear that the human race 
‘uture 1 observed and experimented quite enough on this 
hild and {ii™tter of invasion, and I had always supposed that 

s that thmparchists, at least, were satisfied that the invasion of 
racting #™™e human being by another was in the highest degree 
f the re. ng, foolish, dangerous, and inexpedient,—that 

















contract was Anarchism, and this only. It would appear 
y efforts i™mt all these years I have been laboring under a great 
ly in cammstake,—teaching a false doctrine,—and I am now 

2” It is qured by the chief apostle of Anarchism that he 

into the @Mmight, if it were necessary, disprove here, ina 

is prin- ect manner, the proposition that an Anarchist has 
ade right to invade any individual.” 

hen, anigi™Very cleverly, by ingeniously restating my position 
mas confmmhis own words, he tries to bring me under the régime 
ht forth ontract, but I will none of it. He is like the famous 
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nck who could cure only fits. If he can give me 

se contract fits, he can cure me of my rebellion. 

t I fit to no contract. 

He says: ‘‘ While basing his own duty in this re- 

Pct upon his own view of expediency, he cannot 
use to allow others to make their opposite views of 












ur rela- M@pediency the basis of a right to invade.” But I do. 
s hap- ainly in a narrow and proximate sense a man has 
















lation.” ight to do what he thinks right because he can do 
an. I, other. But all the same, if in his ignorance he is 

r the maging that which produces unhappiness, he is doing 
an’s ong, and nature proves him wrong by turning the 

hsequences against him. He is not in harmony 

our pre: {th Natural Right, and any one invaded by his ig- 

of treatigg™ant action has a right to restrain it. But it must 
haven't (observed that I do not base my “‘ duty,” in the true 
e treatinggmse, upon my ‘‘own view.” I base my action 

of in- on My own view, as others do, bnt my real duty and 





teal expediency are found in accordance with the 
ural right. And I must remark, as we go, that 
ave never yet acknowledged that might was right. 


nderstanl 
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ind of a fp? Lam not under the régime of contract. 
f-liberty f@@-et us look into contract for a moment. A man may 
for join fmtract to be my slave for life. But Natural Right 





lares every man free and a self-owner from his birth. 





and the 








made as fmeTefore this contract can be enforced only by the 
act fromm" Who makes it. The instant he takes back his 
id see the™me'ty he is free. I have no right to enforce and can 







honor, and obey. All these promises are empty, ex- 
cept as she voluntarily fulfils them. 

True Society is founded, then, not upon contract, but 
upon the natural fact that it can only exist where the 
right of each member to life, liberty, and the enjoy- 
ment of the fruit of his inoffensive efforts is ac- 
knowledged and defended by all. 

Very weak are Mr, Tucker's attempts to make fun of 
my cripple exemplar. My statement was founded 
upon the old definition that a man may do as,he 
pleases at his own expense. When the cripple lives at 
my expense, I have a right to direct that expense. If 
my expense produces apples and oranges, Jecause | 
produce the food, and he does not, I have a right to 
tell him to eat apples and leave the oranges alone. It 
is a free gift, and a free gift takes any form the giver 
pleases. If he can dictate to me the form of my 

gift, he becomes a tax-gatherer and a master, and | 
become his subject and slave. Therefore, because 

I feed him, I may direct what he shall eat, and, because 
I clothe him, I may direct what he shall wear. When 
he gets food and garments elsewhere, I have no 
jurisdiction. 

Equally weak is he when he comes to calves and 
babies. Certainly the stock-breeder who forces de- 
pendent life upon a calf is an invader (from the bovine 
standpoint) if he refuses support to it. Who denies 
it? But human equal liberty begins and ends with 
human beings and cannot be extended to non-human 
animals. Yes, the parent owes support to the child, 
but it is not true that the child owes nothing in re- 
turn. Asa member of free society the child owes 
respect for the parent’s liberty. The parent owes 
support, but the form of that support is a matter of 
rightful parental choice. Whether the child shall 
have woman’s milk, cow’s milk, or goat’s milk, gra- 
ham bread or white, silk skirts or cotton ones, is for 
the parent, not the child, to decide. 

Where is the ‘‘ flagrant contradiction ”’ ? 

Where is the ‘‘ mental suicide” ? 

‘**Slavery in Anarchy an absurdity!” cries Mr. 
Tucker. ‘‘. . . Slavery in Anarchy, instead of an ab- 
surdity, is a necessity.” That I should live to hear 
it!—and from my chief leader and teacher! ‘‘ Will 
not the animals be slaves under Anarchy? Wherein 
does the undeveloped child differ from the animals ? 
In its possibilities, does Mr. Lloyd answer? But the 
ovum in a woman’s body has the same possibilities. 

Is it not her property ?” 

I had thought to make a passionate, satirical answer 
to all this. I had thought to assert that Anarchy be- 
gan and ended with the human; that the animals 
could indeed be slaves wader Anarchy, but not zn it. 

I had thought to assert that no two terms could pos- 
sibly be more antithetical than Slavery and Anarchy, 
and to inquire: ‘‘1f the man who utters these two pro- 
positions in the same breath is not a mental suicide, 
what is he?” 

3ut the scorn dies on my lips. What do I know 
about Anarchy! Iam standing on my head, and my 
sun rises in the west and sets in the east. Mr. Tucker 
certainly knows Anarchy, and an Anarchist has a 
right to invade, and Slavery is a necessity in Anarchy, 
—the slavery of babes and fools, the meanest and most 
cowardly of all! 

The undeveloped child differs from the animals in 
that itis human. Is that a ‘‘ ghost,” a ‘‘ fetish,” a 
superstition ? So be it! Iam not afraid of names. 

It is enough for me to know that you and I, Mr. 
Tucker, would never be safe in any society which 

did not hold the life and liberty of every human being 
sacred. 

The ovum in the woman’s body is her property. It 
has not the possibilities of the child. It is not a human 
being. When the germ of the woman and the sperm of 
the man have commingled and developed under certain 
conditions, then they have the possibilities of the child; 
then they become human. The precise point at which 
humanity commences is for physiologists to deter- 
mine. I doubt if any one could say at present. Evo- 
lutionary embryologists claim that all the stages of 
evolution are passed by the embryo in utero in rapid 
review, as it were. Probably during this time the 
embryo is a mere brute in nature asin form. Asa 
working rule, perhaps, it might be decided that the 
foetus became human when the eye could decide it to 
be such by the form, or at quickening. But this is 





he rea- egate to no one the right to enforce the contract 

w babies" him. No contract against liberty has any value 
ally im- atever, 

n to any fam’ is the same with a woman who promises to love, 
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‘What I am jealous to establish is the principle that, 
where humanity exists, it is to be sacredly respected 
and defended against invasion, Mr. Tucker makes 

the point ‘‘that no Anarchist will deny a mother’s 
right to commit suicide during pregnancy.” Perhaps; . 
but I, who am now no Anarchist, do deny it after the - 
embryo becomes « human being. The mother has a right 
to kill herself, but no one else. 

And now we come to the doctrine of property. My 
property is mine, I said, always mine until voluntarily. 
relinquished. Mr. Tucker meets this with the 

counter statement that property can outgrow its con- 
dition, and cites the evoluted monkey. Of course I 
am speaking ethically and not legally. The law makes 
and unmakes as it pleases according to 7ts right of 
might. Iam discussing fundamental right. 

If I have a jack-knife, it is mine until my property 
right is voluntarily relinquished. No one hasa right ° 
to force me to exchange it for anything else. If I ' 
lend it to a man, or he steals it, it is still mine, and I 
can recover it wherever I find it. I cannot be forced 
to accept a substitute. But, if this man drops it into 
the sea, he cannot recover or restore it, and I may 

not demand an impossibility, but I may justly de- 
mand compensation. So it is when my monkey be- 
comes man. If the monkey was ever mine, he is for- 
ever mine. But, when evolution occurs, what then ? 
My monkey is gone, but a man who has devoured, 
absorbed, assimilated my monkey remains. I have 

no property right in the man, but, as he has taken my 
monkey and cannot restore my monkey, he must pay 
me for the monkey, and so will my property right and 
his liberty both be vindicated. 

Apply this to the child. If this human being is my 
property by real right, then I can hold him forever. 
No association has a shadow of a right to set up some 
arbitrary talk about ‘‘contract,”’ to which Iam no 
party, and take him from me. Nor can I be forced to 
take any substitute-or compensation in place of him. 

I can demand Aim wherever I find him and hold him 
forever, for life or death, for mercy or for cruelty. 

Again I reaffirm: ‘‘ My child, if my property, is not 
only my slave now, but my slave for life; and not 
only my slave for life, but may be sold to another to 
be his slave, or may be willed to heirs and assigns. 
This doctrine, carried out logically, poisons Anarchism 
to its fountain-head, and reaffirms government in its 
intensest and most detestable form.” 

In my category of the owners and the owned I state 
it thus: Each human being owns himself = No human 
being owns another. 

And now to make anend. As I have clearly been 
mistaken as to what constitutes Anarchism; as Mr. 
Tucker is the accredited head of that philosophy; and 
as he now assures the world in no uncertain tone that 
contract is its only basis, that an Anarchist has a 
right to invade, that might is the measure of right 
everywhere and always, that slavery in Anarchy is a 
necessity and children, fools, and non-contracting in- 
dividuals the fit subjects of such slavery, that it is 
the duty of Anarchistic juries to effectually restrain 
those who attempt to defend children against parentaT 
cruelty, even to the finding a man guilty of murder 
in the first degree who should kill a parent to save 
a child,—in view of all this, and much more, I now 
wish to state with equal emphasis that henceforth I 
will have none of it. 

Henceforth I am no Anarchist, but a Free Socialist! 

This does not mean any change of views, or any loss 
of friendship for Mr. Tucker, or any appeal to any one 
to adhere to me in my defection. 

But I wish to understand myself and be understood. 

J. Wa. Luoyp. 





More Facts for Mr. Bliss. 
To the Editor of Liberty : 

In response to your request for facts tending to 
show the disadvantages of municipal conduct of pub- 
lic works, I, as a native of ‘‘ the best-governed city in 
the world,” according to Julian Ralph, can give you 
plenty, and I have written to the editor of Glasgow 
‘*Single Tax,” who complains of the municipal con- 
duct of the tramways there, to tell you his reasons. 

In the first place, the Birmingham corporation, having 
purchased the gus works, does all it can to discourage 
the electric light, which consequently is hardly seen 
there at all. 1t carried out the piercing of a new 





of little consequence. Border lines are always vague. 


thoroughfare ostensibly to provide model dwellings 
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for workingmen, but hitherto it has caused nothing 
to be erected but business premises; and indeed the 
half of the new street that was to go through the 
slum region has not been begun, although it is twenty 
years since the plans were made. It has paved the 
principal business streets with granite, although in 
other towns this is being discarded for wood. Steam 
tramways are laid all over the city, though no private 
company would have been allowed to have such 
ugly and dangerous motors. 

Evacustes A. Paipson. 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 


Anarchist Letter-Writing Corps. 


The Secretary wants every reader of Liberty to send 
in his name for enrolment. Those who do so thereby 
pledge themselves to write, when possible, a letter 
every fortnight, on Anarchism or kindred subjects, to 
the ‘‘ target” assigned in Liberty for that fortnight, 
and to notify the secretary promptly in case of any 
failure to write to a target (which it is hoped will not 
often occur), or in case of temporary or permanent 
withdrawal from the work of the Corps. ‘ 
whether members or not, are asked to lose no oppor- 
tunity of informing the secretary of suitable targets. 
Address, STEPHEN T. ByrneTon, Flushing Institute, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


The Provincetown ‘‘ Advocate ” was made a target 
for Section B on September 17. It is said that up to 
October 19 no letters from that section had been re- 
ceived. Ido not think any members of that section 
have reported to me a failure to attack that target. 
What is the matter ? 

Target, section A.—The Boston ‘‘ Herald,” on Octo- 
ber 10, gave a two-and-a-half-column report of a lec- 
ture before the Twentieth Century Club on ‘‘ Anarchy 
or Government in Industry,” by Mr. Salter of Phila- 
delphia, in which he explains the meaning of Anarchy 
very clearly and correctly, explains what he means by 
‘‘industrial Anarchy,” and then argues as follows: 


The justification of government for the protection 
of life and property is only that on the whole, in aver- 
age existing circumstances, it meets the ends of social 
existence better than liberty or Anarchy does—not 
that under other circumstances Anarchy might not do 
as well or better. The only real question about An- 
archy in the industrial realm is: how does it work ? 


He then shows by the Pullman strike that our pres- 
ent industrial system, which he throughout describes 
as Anarchistic, works badly. Therefore he favors 
government regulation of industries. Point out that 
our system of government for police purposes is not 
founded on any experience of its superiority to an An- 
archistic police system, and that we certainly have 
not, and have not had, Anarchy in the industrial 
sphere. 

Section B.—Dr. 8. D. Woods, Connellsville, Pa., de- 
livered an address in August before a conference for 
union of reform parties, in which he took the ground 
that the money issue is the fundamental one; that it is 
the government's stamp, making it legal tender, that 
makes money; that gold is able to collect tribute from 
the workers because gold alone is legal tender for all 
debts; that the government should issue money di- 
rectly to all citizens who can furnish proper security. 
Show him the practical advantages of free money. 

STEPHEN T. ByINGTON. 








MODERN MARRIAGE. 


BY EMILE ZOLA. 
Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. 


{n this his latest story Zola takes four typical marriages, 
from the nobility, one from the bourgeoisie, pL from the petty bour- 
é, and one from the working-people,—and describes, with all 
€ power of his wondrous art, how each originates, by what motive 


—one 


each is inspired, how each is consummated, and how each results. 
Pricer, 15 Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Brews. R. Tucker, Box 1812, New Yorx Crry. 


FRANCIS NOREEN 
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A PRACTICAL TAILOR CATERING TO 
THE FASTIDIOVS AND ECCENTRIC 
av AT FORTY-ONE ESSEX SIREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHVSEITS + " 


SLAVES TO DUTY. 


By John Badcock, Jr. 


A unique addition to the pamphlet literature of Anarchiem, in that 
it assails the morality superstition as the foundation of the various 


schemes for the exploitation of mankind. Max Stirner himself 
does not expound the doctrine of EKgoism in bolder fashion. 30 





Pricr, 15 Cents. 
Mailed t-paid, b: 
re Hans. R. TuckER, Box 1312, New York City. 


INSTEAD OF A_ BOOK: 


BY A MAN TOO BUSY TO WRITE ONE. 
A FRAGMENTARY EXPOSITION OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANARCHISM. 





Culled from the Writings of 
BENJ. R. TUCKER, 


EpiTor oF LIBERTY. 


With a Full-Page Half-Tone Portrait of the Author. 


A large, well-printed, and excessively cheap volume of 524 pages, 
consisting of articles selected from Liberty and classified under the 
following headings: (1) State Socialism and Anarchism: How Far 
They Agree, ‘and ‘Wherein They Differ; (2) The Individual, Society, 
and the State; (3) Money and Interest; (4) Land and Rent; 
cialism; (6) Communism; (7) Methods; (8) Miscellaneous. 
whole elaborately indexed. 


Price, Fifty Cents. 
Mailed, post-paid, by the Publisher, 
Beng. R. TuckEr, Box 1312. New York C1ry. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SOCIETY. 


BY 


STEPHEN PEARL ANDREWS. 

A well-printed book of 165 large pages, consisting of two essays 
bearing the following titles respectively: ‘* The True Constitution of 
Government in the Sovereignty of the Individual as the Final Devel- 
opment of Protestantism, Democracy, and Socialism’; ‘* Cost the 
Limit of Price: A Scientific Measure of Honesty in Trade as One of 
the Fundamental Principles in the Solution of the Social Problem.” 

This work is an elaborate exposition of the teachings of Josiah 
Warren by one of his foremost disciples. 


PrIcE IN CLotu, $1.00; ry Paper, 50 Cents. 


PREMIUM OFFER. 

Any person purchasing of the undersigned a cloth-bound copy of 
““The Science of Society *’ will also receive, free of charge, one copy 
of “The Review of the Anarchist Case,” by Gen. M. M. Trumbull, 
and of ‘‘ The Reasons for Pardoning Schwab, ¢¢ a/.,”’ by Gov. John 
P. Altgeld. 

Any person purchasing a paper-bound copy will also receive, free 
of charge, one copy of Tolstoi’s “‘ Church and State.” 

Mailed, post-paid, by 

Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 


THE BALLOT. 


BY WILLIAM WALSTEIN GORDAK. 


A short poem illustrating the absurdity of majority rule. Printed 
as a leaflet, with an effective advertisement of Liberty on the back. 
Excellent for propagandism. 

Ten Cents Per Hundred Copies. 
Mailed, post-paid, by 
Bens. R. Tucker, Box 1312, New York City. 
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QUINTESSENCE OF IBSENISM. By G. Bernard 
Shaw. Pronounced by the London Saturday Review a ** most di- 
verting book,”’ and by the author ‘‘the most complete assertion of 
the validity of the human will as against all laws, institutions, 
isms, and the like, now procurable for a quarter.” Ibsen’s works 
have been read very widely in America, and there have been almost 
as many interpretations as readers. This conflict of opinion will 
cause the liveliest curiosity to know what view is taken by Mr. 

Shaw, who is not only one of the keenest students of 
Ibsen, but one of the wittiest writers in England. He takes up the 
plays seriatim, subjects each to st analysis, and extracts the 
— of the whole. Nearly pages. Price, paper, 25 
cents. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM. By Olive 
Schreiner. A romance, not of adventure, but of the intellectual 
life and growth of young English and German people living amon 
the Boers and Kaflirs; ——s the mental struggles throug 
which they passed in their evolution from orthodoxy to ration- 
alism; and representing advanced ideas on religious and social 
pana A work of remarkable power, beauty, and originality. 

pages. Price, cloth, 60 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


A VINDICATION OF NATURAL SOCIETY. A seri- 
ous denunciation of States and Governments, under whatever 
name or form they may exist. By the famous statesman, Edmund 
Burke. 36 pages. ice, 10 cents. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. K. Ingalls. 
Price, 10 cents. 





13 pages. 
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ANARCHISM: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. 
dress delivered at the first public meeting of the Boston 4 
chists’ Club, and adopted by that organization as its auth, 
exposition of its principles. With an appendix giving the (, 
tution of the Anarchists’ Club and explanatory notes regan 
By Victor Yarros. 30 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 9 
25 copies, $1.00; 100 copies, $3.00. : 


D AND STATE. ‘ One of the most cloquen 
for liberty ever written, Paine‘s ‘ Age of Reason’ and * Rigi 
Man’ consolidated and improved. It stirs the pulse like q 
pet call.’ By Michael Bakounine. Translated from the fy 
by Benj. R. Tucker. 52 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


MUTUAL BANKING: Showing the radical Ceficieng 
the existing circulating medium, and how interest on mo; 
be abolished. By William B. Greene. Price, 25 cents. ; 


FREE POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS: Their Naty 
sence, and Maintenance. An abridgment and rearrangen 
Lysander Spooner’s “Trial by Jury.” Edited by Victor Yy 
47 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


WHAT IS PROPERTY ? Or, an Inquiry into the Pring 
of Right and of Government. By P. J. Proudhon. Preface 
Sketch of Proudhon’s Life and Works. Translated fron 
French by Benj. R. Tucker. A systematic, thorough, and 
discussion of the institution of property, —its basis, its hig 
its present status, and its destiny, —together with a detaily 
startling exposé of the crimes which it commits, and the 
which it engenders. 500 pages octavo, Price, cloth, $2.00; p 


$1.20. 


SYSTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIQ 
Or, the ome 4! of Misery. By P.J. Proudhon. Trang 
from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. This work constituty 
fourth volume of the Complete Works, and is published in as 
uniform with that of ‘What Is Property 2”? it discusses, 
style as novel as profound, the problems of Value, Division oj 
bor, Machinery, Competition, Monopoly, Taxation, and 
dence, showing that economic progress is achieved by the ay 
ance of a succession of economic forces, each of which counts 
the evils developed by its predecessor, and then, by develo 
evils of its own, necessitates its successor, the process to conf 
until a final force, corrective of the whole, shall establish a 
economic equilibrium. 469 pages octavo, in the highest style o 
typographic art. Price, cloth, $2.00. 


A POLITICIAN IN SIGHT OF HAVEN: Beings 
test Against Government of Man by Man. By Auberon Her 
Price, 10 cents. 


INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. An oxpanition of the cx 
of the pie rp d existing between the supply of and the dex 
for labor and its products. By Hugo Bilgram. 119 pages. }y 
cloth, 50 cents. 


A LETTER TO GROVER CLEVELAND ONE 
False Inaugural Address, the Usurpations and Crimes of Lawmai 
and Judges, and the Consequent Poverty, Ignorance, and Servit 
of the People. 1886. By Lysander Spooner. 110 pages. pa 
35 cents. 

THE ANARCHISTS: A Picture of Civilization at the( 
of the Nineteenth Century. A poet’s prose contribution t 
literature of philosophic and egoistic Anarchism. The author 
his own mental development in London amid the exciting ev 
of 1887, —the manifestations of the unemployed, the rioting at} 
falgar Square, and the executions at Chicago. The antagonism 
tween Communism and Anarchism sharply brought out. Byé 
Henry Mackay. Translated from the German by George Schu 
315 pages. with portrait of the author. Price, cloth, $1.00; 
60 cents, 


LAXATION OR FREE TRADE? A _ Criticism y 
Henry George’s ‘* Protection or Free Trade #*’ By John F. ki 
16 pages. Price, 5 cents; 6 copies, 25 cents; 100 copies, $3.00. 


SOCIALISTIC, COMMUNISTIC, MUTUALIS 


and Financial Fragments. By W. B. Greene. Price, $1.25. 


CO-OPERATION: ITS LAWS AND PRINCIPI 
An essuy showing Liberty and Equity as the only conditio 
true co-operation, and exposing the violations of these conilt 
by Rent, Interest, Profit, and Majority Rule. By C. T. Fo 
: we a portrait of Herbert Spencer. Price, 6 cents; 2co 

cents. 


PROHIBITION. An essay on the relation of governmetl 
temperance, showing that prohibition cannot prohibit, and wi 
be unnecessary if it could. By C. T. Fowler. Price, 6 cent 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. An: 
showing how the principles of co-operation may be realized it 
Store, the Bank, and the Factory. By C. T. Fowler. Conta 
a portrait of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Price, 6 cents; 2 copit 
cents. 


CORPORATIONS. An essay showing how the monop0 
railroads, telegraphs, etc., may be abolished without the inten 
tion of the State. By C. -. Fowler. Containing a port 
Wendell Phillips. Price, 6 cents; 2 copies, 10 cents. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES. An essay showing how the 
chen may be abolished and the independence of woman secure 
severing the State from the Home, thereby introducing the w 
tary principle into the Family and all its relationships. By( 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Louise Michel. Price, 6 cetly 
copies, 10 cents. 


LAND TENURE. An essay showing the governmental bas 
land monopoly, the futility of governmental remedies, anda! 
tural and peaceful way of starving out the landlords. By ¢ 
Fowler. Containing a portrait of Robert Owen. Price, 6 cen 
copies, 10 cents. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE LA 
of Congress Prohibiting Private Mails. 1844. By Lysander Sp 
24 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. I. 1867. By Lysander Spooner. 16p¥ 
Price, 15 cents. 


NO TREASON.—No. VI. Showing that the constitution # 
no authority. 1870. By Lysander Spooner. 59 pages. Pritt 
cents. 


ILLEGALITY OF THE TRIAL OF JOHN W. W 
ster. Containing the substance of the author's larger work, “ 
by Jury,’ now out of print. 1850. By Lysander Spoone!. 
pages. Price, 10 cents 


NATURAL LAW: Or, the Science of Justice. A treatis 
natural law, natural justice, natural rights, natural liberty, and 
tural society; showing that all legislation whatsoever is a 
surdity, a usurpation, and acrime. Part First, 1882. By Lysit 
Spooner. 21 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


A LETTER TO THOMAS F. BAYARD. 
his right—and that of all the other so-called senators andr 
sentatives in Congress — to exercise any legislative power what? 
over the people of the United States. By Lysander Spo 
Price. 3 cents, 
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